to the new arrival, making it obligatory for your friend to bow to
this third party on future occasions. Not so in New York, where,
if the introduction is only muttered, the third party will challenge
with, "I did not quite catch the name. How do you spell it?" But
as the average American is highly trained in paying attention to
detail, introductions will generally be efficiently performed. Names
are correctly pronounced and correctly repeated. Two women
acquaintances meet formally at a dinner party after an interval of
some years. The one extending her arm inquires punctiliously,
"Still the same name?"
In the streets alongside Fifth Avenue, from the thirtieth street to
the ninetieth, one is struck by the luxurious neatness of the women.
The fashions are typically American, even if inspired by Paris. For
Lifers Beauty Contest in 1901, Charles Dana Gibson drew twenty
beauties, as indistinguishable to our eyes to-day as a litter of the
best spaniels, and they were no more typically American than the
English Gibson Girls. But the New York ladies of to-day could never
be mistaken for any other nationality, as they totter along, with
pallid, kid-glove skin, large mouths, flamboyantly enlarged with lip-
stick, hard bright eyelets, well-constructed jaws, high cheekbones and
flowing manes of hair. Their features are well defined, if not of the
classical order. The nose will have a sinus bump on the ridge. They
wear the uniform of neat skin-tight black jacket, fresh little cutlet
frills at collar and cuffs, a row of pearls, loosely hanging mink coat,
excessively well-cut new shoes and Buster Brown hat, perched straight
on top of the head.
Their slim elegance is a natural product of the continent.
Thoroughbred horses, when brought to America, develop such slim
attenuated legs that the breed has continuously to be renewed with
stallions brought from Europe. Can it be that the rock of Man-
hattan, this very ground itself, is responsible for the legs, arms and
hands of such grace, wrists and ankles that are so fine? With their
long, square-ended fingers (each joint marking a separate compart-
ment of usefulness), their bloodless hands, blue-veined, of a veal-
steak whiteness, and their long shaft-like legs, hitched to a high
waistline, stenographers, shop assistants, millionaires' wives and
Follies' girls alike give the impression of aristocracy and fine breeding.
Among most peoples middle age is quickly betrayed by hands and
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